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STUDIES FOR THE INTERIOR DECORATION OF 
CITY HOUSES. 

THE HALL. 

By Ralph A. Cram. 

TOWARDS the commencement of this series of papers we 
had occasion to speak of the Entrance Hall upon the 
first floor and its natural decoration, we have now to 
consider ah apartment which, in the house we are decorating, is 
placed on the floor above, but which occupies the same position. 
A room, possibly, that is rarely found in the generality of 
modern houses, but which, nevertheless, has strong reasons for 
existing in all houses where expense will permit it ; reasons both 
of convenience and aid. At the time of the artistic restoration 
it became the fashion — right for once — to provide in country 
houses a central hall, that should be used as a general sitting 
room and reception room. The custom obtained partly because 
there was a revulsion of feeling against the intolerable entrance 
tunnel, and partly because a central sitting room, into which all 
the other principal apartments opened, was found to be pecu- 
liarly convenient and appropriate in a country house. But I 
think the chief reason the fancy found such favors was that it 
carried with it so much personal associations, with the past of 
all times, for the system has always held, and just then people 
were beginning to find out the charm that lay in poetic 
association. 

However, the custom became general, and for a time no 
country house was designed without its entrance and reception 
hall. This was admirable, but very inconsequently architects 
began to think that the plan would hold good in city houses, 
and so they designed— always on the first floor— picturesque 
halls, with seats and nooks and cabinets and a fireplace, every 
attempt being made to give the room the appearance of a gen- 
eral and customary living room. Of course no one in the home 
ever thought of sitting there, for the place was of necessity in- 
variably dark, draughty and dismal. The thing was a fiasco as 
a matter of course. It was -wrong in principle, for there could 
be no possible privacy here, no quiet : a city residence is essen- 
tially different to a country house. A hall on the entrance floor 
must be very public of necessity. So we have very many funny 
little halls, cramped and dark, with decorations that no one ever 
sees, chairs where one never sits, nooks where one never reads, 
and fireplaces guiltless of fire. 

Tet so charming a feature as this central sitting room cer- 
tainly is, ought to be possible in a city house, could it be made 
consistent, and it could be. Make the lower hall merely an en- 
trance hall, where no one except porters and messengers need 
linger a moment, and then on the floor above, where there is 
more light and absolute privacy, provide a large room, into 
which the living rooms nlay open, and the sitting hall becomes 
entirely possible and consistent and delightful. It seems to me 
a most admirable plan to make the lower story alone public, 
shutting the second off from it wholly, and making this the 
home of the family, where need never come noise or disturbance 
or intrusion. This central sitting room would have many advan- 
tages over rooms at front or rear, for it would be entirely re- 
moved from the noise of the street, and if it were open to the 
roof, which would be quite possible, it might receive much sun- 
shine. By making it lower than the portions of the house at 
front and rear, it would be warm and comfortable. 

But there are other reasons which make a room of this des- 
cription most desirable. • One great trouble in modern American 
houses that are constructed with regard to future posterity, is 
that they lack largeness of effect. Of course this is hard to ob- 
tain where largeness of part is out of the question, but narrow 
house lots do make possible fine suites of rooms for evening 
gatherings, for a length "straight away" of seventy-five feet is 
quite possible. Yet it is rarely taken advantage of. To be sure 
there is infinite charm in a certain class of homes, where the 
rooms are small and the effects unexpected, but still a long vista 
through wide doors, giving bit after bit of differently lighted 
rooms, is effective in the extreme. If one with quiet and do- 
mestic tastes, who likes retirement and simplicity and the society 
of a few cultivated and sympathetic friends — one who is emphat- 
ically not in society— is so miserably unfortunate as to be forced 
to spend many of his days in the city, he will of course try to 
make his home as much of a home as may be, and so will avoid 



big rooms and lofty ceilings, imposing vistas and stately stair- 
ways and that sort of thing, but when "society" houses are 
built these things will be in a measure striven after. And when 
they are attempted they are apt to fail. Why ? because the 
element of largeness is wanting. 

Now I have tried to avoid this by providing in the centre of 
my fancied house, a room about fifty feet long, with smaller 
rooms en suite at either end, so obtaining a certain effect of com- 
position and a measure of stateliness, the grand stairway being 
in the centre of one of the longer sides of the great hall. One 
may thus obtain at least a degree of space, and though the 
decoration were much less sumptuous than in the present in- 
stance, the effect would remain. Tet to obtain anything ap- 
proaching to nobility of effect or convenience of arrangement on 
a city lot is out of the question. The result will always be 
restless, weak and unsatisfactory. Repose is impossible. Not until 
we build our houses out of town or refuse to pay the enormous 
charges per foot for city land, shall we be able to obtain any 
even semi-satisfactory result. 

Taking our limitations for granted, however, let us see what 
can be done. 

In passing from the rooms below, which we have already 
considered, we feel an instant change in atmosphere, which the 
transitional stairway will only half prepare us for, not a change 
in design or in architectural style, for I have tried absolutely to 
avoid anything approaching to pedantry in point of style. The 
change is one in effect, however. The forms become more deli- 
cate, the decoration more elaborate, the detail more subtle and 
refined. The oak and stone give place to softer woods, tapestry, 
with only occasional stone. The color becomes richer and more 
intricate, there is less formality in furnishing. In the entrance 
hall and vestibule and stairway the decoration was in great 
measure for itself, as it were ; here, however, as the furnishing 
must be the chief point, the forms are simpler and less obtru- 
sive. The walls are chiefly for background. Wherever stone ap- 
pears it is light marble of a neutral but warm tone, except the 
great fireplace, which is of Mexican onyx or of some other light 
stone, with beautiful working. The woodwork is red brown, 
lighter than the stairway, and of much finer grain, the tapestry 
is generally purplish gray in tone, but indistinct in pattern, with 
much silver worked in. The draperies are more pronounced in 
color, what may be called the "fundamental notes" of the red 
brown and brown purple entering in the embroidered decoration. 
The floor is of mosaic, quite dark, but mostly covered with rugs, 
the predominating color of which is red brown. In the centre of 
the room stands a pedestal of porphry, bearing an urn of black 
and red, and the cushions about it concentrate all the color of 
the room in a rich centre. Of course with the miscellaneous fur- 
nishings which it would have, the color effect would be rather 
complicated and varying ; but in mass it would be warm but 
quiet, the peculiar but subtle shades and qualities of purple one 
can obtain now, being particularly good in producing this effect. 
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